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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 



Messes. Guillaumin have announced the publication of a 
JVbuveau Dictionnaire d'Economie Politique, under the edi- 
torship of Messrs. Leon Say and Joseph Chailley. The Dic- 
tionary is to be in no sense a new edition of the well-known 
work which Coquelin and Guillaumin published under the 
same title a generation ago : it will be an entirely new book. 
"Its doctrines are those of the grand tradition in economics, 
which has passed from Turgot and Adam Smith, through J. B. 
Say, John Stuart Mill, and Bastiat, to our own times " ; but it 
is characteristic of the present drift that special attention is 
promised for the social questions. The first part was pub- 
lished in November, at three francs. There will be sixteen 
to eighteen fascicules, forming two large octavo volumes. 

We note also that Messrs. Alcan have begun the publica- 
tion, under the editorship of the Comte de Maillard de Marafy, 
of a Grand Dictionnaire International de la Propriete In- 
dustrielle, devoted chiefly to trade-marks, patents, copyrights, 
and similar subjects. The laws of different countries and 
treaties between them will be printed in full, and the com- 
pilation will be of use to lawyers and men of affairs quite as 
much as to economists. There will be between two hundred 
and two hundred and thirty parts, at a franc apiece ; but early 
subscribers are to be charged no more than 200 francs for the 
whole. The first nine parts have appeared. 



The International Conference on legislation for the protec- 
tion of workmen, which, as was noted in the last issue of 
this Journal, was to have held at Berne in September last, has 
been postponed for the present, because of the failure of sev- 
eral governments to take part. It is now announced for the 
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spring of this year. Great Britain had agreed to send a rep- 
resentative, but only on condition that he should enter into no- 
discussion of an eight-hour law. 



Thb Twenty-second Annual Congress of the Trades-unions 
of Great Britain was held at Dundee in the first week of Sep- 
tember last. The Congress was looked forward to with curios- 
ity, and in some quarters perhaps with a little apprehension, 
especially in regard to the attitude it would take on the eight- 
hour question. At the Congress of 1888, it will be remem- 
bered,* an attempt was made to ascertain what was the feeling 
of the trades-unionists on an attempt, with or without legisla- 
tive aid, to reduce the working day to eight hours. The in- 
quiry was so loosely conducted that its results were rejected, 
and another ordered in its place. The results of this second 
inquiry were laid before the Dundee Congress ; and though, 
as is inevitable in private investigations of this sort, they are 
far from conclusive, they indicate, in connection with other 
doings of the Congress, what is the general drift of opinion 
among the members of the English labor organizations. 

The Parliamentary Committee, by which the inquiry was 
conducted, reported that their circulars had brought out an- 
swers from 83 organizations, with a membership, in round num- 
bers, of 178,000, and that votes had been received for 107,000 
of these members. The total number of organizations repre- 
sented at the Congress was 170, and their membership was 
said to be 885,000; so that it appeared again, as it had in 
1888, that only a small proportion of the unionists had taken 
the trouble to answer the questions. But the looseness of the 
organization of not a few of the enrolled unions, and the usual 
insufficiency of inquiries conducted by circulars, probably go 
far to neutralize this fact as evidence of lack of interest in the 
question ; and, at all events, the number of answers received 
was much greater than in 1888. The result, so far as it went, 
was clear enough. Of the 107,000 who voted, a large majority, 
over 67,000, answered the question, "Are you in favor of 

* See this Journal, vol. iii. p. 207. 
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eight hours ? " with " No " ; some 40,000 answered, " Yes." A 
second question, asked of those only who had answered yes 
on the first, was, "Are you in favor of its [eight hours] being 
obtained by Act of Parliament ? " and on this about 28,000 
answered, "Yes"; 12,000, "No." But the discussion of these 
figures showed that only their general drift could be accepted. 
One large union had voted en bloc, the representative council 
having taken the vote without consulting the members; in 
another case, a vote of 10,000 in favor of an eight-hour day 
was recorded, though the same union reported its membership 
to the Congress as no more than 1,000. The Congress finally 
voted to reject the whole of the statistics. 

The same question, however, came up later in another 
connection. At the International "Workmen's Congress held 
in Paris during the summer, a resolution had been passed, 
among others, in favor of legislation by which the maximum 
working day for all trades was to be eight hours. This reso- 
lution was brought separately before the Dundee Congress, 
and came to a vote after a sharp debate : it was rejected, 88 
to 63. The indications, therefore, are that the English work- 
men, on the whole, are still conservative on this phase of the 
labor question. So long as that is the case, schemes for eight- 
hour legislation — such as, for example, the elaborate bill 
which Mr. Sidney Webb presents on behalf of the Fabian 
Society in the December issue of the Contemporary Review — 
cannot be expected to have any practical effect. 



The American Federation of Labor held its Fourth Annual 
Convention in Boston in December. The Federation is said 
to represent seven hundred and fifty thousand members, — 
figures which have the uncertainty usual with such statements 
in regard to American labor organizations. But it is clear 
that the Federation, which, like the Trades-union Congress 
of Great Britain, is no more than a loose alliance of trades- 
unions, has gained ground rapidly since it was formed in 1886. 
It has grown with the decay of the Knights of Labor, and has 
fairly superseded that organization, as representing a great 
mass of more or less firmly organized workmen. There seems 
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to be no indication of any truce in its struggle with the 
Knights. The Federation offered to urge its members to join 
mixed assemblies of the Knights, provided that the latter 
would give up their Trade Assemblies, which are practically 
trades-unions within their body. But this offer the Knights 
rejected; and the two bodies continue to stand apart, with 
not a little bitterness of feeling on both sides. 

On the eight-hour question the Federation reached a con- 
clusion, or rather failed to reach one, in a fashion not unlike 
the proceedings of their companions in Great Britain. The 
report of the committee on the eight-hour movement came 
from the well-known hand of Mr. George McNeil, and was 
accepted unanimously. While it argued that "a reduction 
of time to eight hours per day would result in increased wages 
and increased production," it nevertheless stated that " exist- 
ing conditions will not in our judgment justify the hope that 
at this time all the crafts are prepared to successfully enforce 
the eight-hour system on the 1st of May, 1890." The recom- 
mendation was made to the executive council to select the 
trades which might be prepared to fight successfully for an 
eight-hour day; and each union in the Federation was re- 
quested to assess its members ten cents per week, beginning 
not later than March 1, 1890, by way of providing funds for this 
struggle. 

Me. Chables Booth's investigation of the conditions of 
East London, in the volume on the Life and Labour of the 
People, has led Mr. Frederick Scott to make an inquiry of the 
same sort on some of the poor districts of Manchester and 
Salford. The results are published in the Transactions of the 
Manchester Statistical Society for 1888-89. Mr. Scott se- 
lected two districts, one in Manchester and one in Salford, 
supposed to be representative of those in which the poor live. 
Information in regard to them was collected by the visitors, 
all women, of the Ladies' Branch of the Manchester and Sal- 
ford Sanitary Association, and was supplemented and checked 
by another set of returns collected for the greater part of the 
same districts by sanitary visitors of the Association. Mr. 
Scott classified the population as (1) very poor, having an 
income of less than four shillings per adult per week; (2) 
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poor, having up to six shillings threepence ; (3) comfortable, 
tip to eight shillings. Two children were reckoned to be 
equivalent to one adult. At the same time, the population 
was divided, according to occupation, into nine classes, which 
are stated in the table which follows. 

In the Manchester district, the inquiry embraced 2,515 
heads of families and 10,569 persons. The number of per- 
sons whose occupations were stated separately was 2,528. 
In the Salford district, the inquiry embraced 8,702 persons 
and 1,887 householders ; the number of persons whose occu- 
pations were stated was 1,912. The inquiry led to the follow- 
ing statement of the composition of these two groups and of 
the situation of their members. It will be noticed that the 
table, which is condensed from Mr. Scott's, gives simply the 
percentage of very poor, poor, and comfortable, under each 
class and for the whole district. 
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As might be expected, the figures show that the unskilled 
laborers form by far the largest class in both districts, and that 
among them, again, the proportion of the very poor is de- 
cidedly the highest. The artisans form the next largest class, 
and furnish so high a proportion of very poor — 24 per cent. 
in Manchester, 32 per cent, in Salford — that they may be 
fairly iuferred to be of a grade not much above their unskilled 
neighbors. 



